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DIVINITY. 


From Chalmer’s Discourses. 


On the slender Influence of mere Taste and Sensi- 
bility in Matters of Religion. 
‘And lo, thou art unto them asa very lovely song of 


one who hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 


instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do them 
not.” — Ezekiel xxxili. 32. 


( Continued. ) 
Now, in bringing those Astronomical Dis- 
courses to a close, I feel it my duty to advert to 


this exhibition of character in man. The sub- 
lime and imteresting topic which has engaged us, 


however feebly it may have been handled; how- 


ever inadequately it may have been putin all its 
worth, and in all its magnitude before you; how- 
ever short the. representation of the speaker or 
the conception of the hearers may have been of 


that richness, and that greatness, and that lofti- 


ness, which belong to it; possesses in itself a 
charm to fix the attention, to regale the imagi- 
nation, and to subdue the whole man into a de- 
lighted reverence; and; in a word, to beget such 
a solemnity of thought, and of emotion, as may 
occupy and enlarge the soul for hours together, 
as may waft it away from the grossness of ordi- 
nary life, and raise it to a kind of elevated calm 
above all its vulgarities and all its vexations. 
Now, tell me whether the whole of this effect 
upon the feelings, may not be formed without 
the presence of religion. Tell me whether there 
might not be such a constitution of mind, that 
it may both want altogether. that principle in 
virtue of which the doctrines of Christianity are 
admitted into the belief, and the duties of Chris- 
tianity are admitted into a government over the 
practice—and yet, at the very same time, it may 
have the faculty of looking abroad over some 
scene of magnificence, and of being wrought up 
to ecstacy with the ‘sense of all those glories 
among which it is expatiating. I want you to 
see clearly the distinction between these two 
attributes of the human character. They are, in 
truth, as different the one from the other, as a 
taste for the grand and the graceful of scenery 
differs from the appetite of hunger; and the one 
may both exist and have a most intense opera- 
tion within: the bosom of that very individual, 
who entirely disowns, and. is entirely disgusted 
with the other. What! must a man be convert- 
ed, ere from the most elevated peak of some 
Alpine wilderness, he becomes capable of feel- 
ing the force and the majesty of those great 
lineaments which the hand of nature has thrown 
around him, in the varied forms of precipice, and 
mountain, and the wave of mighty forests, and 
the rush of sounding waterfalls, and distant 


glimpses of human territory, and pinnacles of 


everlasting snow, and.the sweep of the circling 
horizon, which folds in its ample embrace the 


whole of this noble amphitheatre? Tell me whe- 
ther, without the aid of Christianity, or without 
a particle of reverence for the only name given 
under heaven whereby men can be saved, a man 
may not kindle at such a perspective as this, 
into all the raptures, and into all the movements 
of a poetic elevation; and be able to render into 
the language of poetry, the whole of that sublime 
and beauteous imagery which adorns it; aye, 
and as if he were treading on the confines of a 


| sanctuary which he has not entered, may he not 


mix up with the power and the enchantment of 
his description, such allusions to the presiding 
genius of the scene: or to the still but animating 
spirit of the solitude; or to the speaking silence 
of some mysterious character which reigns 
throughout the landscape; or, in fine, to that 
eternal Spirit, who sits behind the elements he 
has formed, and combines them into all the va- 
rieties of a wide and wondrous creation; might 
not all this be said and sung with an emphasis 
so moving, as to spread the coloyring of piety 
over the pages of him who performs thus well 
upon his instrumerts; and yet, the performer 
himself have a conscience unmoved by a single 
warning of God’s actual communication, and the 
judgment unconvinced, and the fears unawaken- 
ed, and the life unreformed by it? 

Now what is true of a scene on earth, is also 
true of that wider and more elevated scene 
which stretches over the immensity around it, 
into a dark and adistant unknown. Who does 
not feel an aggrandisement of thought .and of 
faculty, when he looks abroad over the ampli- 
tudes of creation—when placed on a telescopic 
eminence, his aided eye can find a pathway to 
innumerable worlds—when that wondrous field, 
over which there had hung for many ages the 
mantle of so deep an obscurity, is laid open to 
him, and instead of a dreary and unpeopled soli- 
tude, he can see over the whole face of it such 
an extended garniture of rich and goodly habi- 
tations! . Even the Atheist, who tells us that the 
universe is self-existent and indestructible—even 
he, who instead of seeing the traces of a mani- 
fold wisdom in its mani#old varieties, sees noth- 
ing in them all but the exquisite structures and 
the lofty dimensions of materialism—even he, 
who would despoil creation of its God, cannot 
look upon its golden suns, and their accompany- 
ing systems, without the solemn impression of 
a magnificence that fixes and overpowers him. 
Now, conceive such a belief of God as you all 
profess, to dawn upon his understanding. Let 
him become as one of yourselves—and so be put 
into the condition of rising from the sublime of 
matter to the sublime of mind. Let him now 
learn to subordinate the whole of this mecha- 
nism to the design and authority of a great pre- 
siding intelligence; and re-assembling all the 
members of the universe, however distant, into 
one family, let him mingle with his former con- 
‘ceptions of the grandeur which belonged to it, 


the conception of that eternal Spirit who sits en- 
throned on the immensity of his own wonders, 
and embraces all that he has made, within the 
ample scope of one great administration. Then 
will the images and the impressions of sublimity 
come in upon him from a new quarter. Then 
will another avenue be opened, through which a 
sense of grandeur may find its way into his soul, 

and have a mightier influence than ever to fill, 

and to elevate and to expand it. Then will he 
establish a new and a noble association, by the 
aid of which all that he formerly looked upon as 
fair becomes more lovely; and all that he former- 
ly looked upon as great, becomes more magni- 
ficent. But will you believe me, that even with 
this accession to his mind of ideas gathered from 
the contemplation of the Divinity; even with 
that pleasurable glow which steals over his ima- 
gination, when he now thinks him of the majes- 
ty of God; even with as much of what you would 
call piety, as I fear is enough to soothe and to 
satisfy many of yourselves, and which stirs and 
kindles within you when you hear the goings 
forth of the Supreme set before you in the terms 
of a lofty representation; even with all this, I say 
there may be as wide a distance from the habit 
anid the character of godliness, as if God was 
still atheistically disowned by him. ‘Take the 
conduct of his life and the currency of his affec- 
tions; and you may see as little upon them of 
the stamp of loyalty to God, or of reverence for 
any one of his authenticated proclamations, as 
you may see in him who offers his poetic in- 
cense to the genii, or weeps enraptured over 
the visions of a beauteous mythology. ‘The sub- 


lime of Deity has wrought up his soul to a pitch 


of conscious and pleasing elevation—and yet 


this no more argues the will of Deity to have a 


practical authority over him, than does that tone 
of elevation which is caught by looking at the 
sublime of a naked materialism. The one and 
the other have their little hour of ascendency 
over him; and when, he turns him to the rude 
and ordinary world, both vanish ge 8 from his 
sensibilities as does the loveliness of a song. 
To kindle and be elevated by a sense of the 
majesty of God, is one thing. It is totally an- 
other thing to feel a movement of obedience to 
the will of God, under the impression of his 
rightful authority over all the creatures whom he 
has formed. A man may have an imagination 
all alive to the former; while the latter never 
prompts him to one act of obedience; never 
leads him to compare his life with the require- 
ments of the Lawgiver; never carries him from 
such a scrutiny as this, to the conviction of sin; 
never Whispers such an accusation to the ear of 
his conscience, as causes him to mourn, and to 
be in heaviness for the guilt of his hourly and 


habitual rebellion; never shuts him up to the con- 


clusion of the need of a Saviour; never humbles 
him to acquiescence in the doctrine of that reve-_ 
lation, which comes to his door with such a host 
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of evidence, as even his own philosophy cannot 
bid away; never extorts a single believing prayer 
in the name of Christ, or points a single look, 
either of trust or of reverence, to his atonement, 
never stirs any effective movement of conver- 
sion; never sends a® aspiring energy into his 
bosom after the aids of that Spirit, who alone can 
waken him out of his lethargies, and by the 
anointing which remaineth, can rivet and sub- 
stantiate in his practice, those goodly emotions 
which have hitherto plied him with the deceit- 
fulness of their momentary visits, agd then ca- 
priciously abandoned him. 

The mere majesty of God’s powef and great- 
ness, when offered to your notice, lays hold of 
one of the faculties within you. The holiness 
of God, with his righteous claim of legislation, 
lays hold of another of these faculties. The dif- 
ference between them is so great, that the one 
may be engrossed and interested to the full, 
while the other remains untouched, and in a 
state of entire dormancy. Now, it is no matter 
what it be that ministers delight to the former of 
these two faculties: If the latter be not arrested 
and put on its proper exercise, you are making 
no approximation whatever to the right habit 
and character of religion. There are a thousand 
ways in which we may contrive to regale your 
taste for that which is beauteous and majestic. 
It may find its gratification in the loveliness of 
a vale, or in the freer and bolder outlines of an 
upland situation, or in the terrors of a storm, o7 
in the sublime contemplaticns cf astronomy, or 
in the magnificent idea of a God who sends forth 
the wakefulness of his omniscient eye, and the 
vigour of his upholding hand, throughout all the 
realms of nature and of providence. The mere 
taste of the human mind may get its ample en- 
joyment in each and in all of these objects, or 
in a vivid representation of them; nor does it 
make any material difference, whether this repre- 
sentation be addressed to you from the stanzas 
of a poem, or from the recitations of a theatxe, 
or finally from the discourses and the demonstra- 
tions of a pulpit. And thus it is, that still on 
the impulse of the one principle only, people 
may come in gathering multitudes to the house 
of God; and share with eagerness in all the glow 
and bustle of a crowded attendance; and have 
their every eye directed to the speaker; and feel 
a responding movement in their bosom to his 
many appeals and his many arguments; and carry 
a solemn and overpowering impression of all the 
services away with them; and yet throughout the 
whole of this seemly exhibition, not one effec- 
tual knock may have been given at the door of 
conscience. ‘The other principle may be as 
profoundly asleep, as if hushed into the insensi- 
bility of death. There is a spirit of deep slum- 
ber, it would appear, which the music of no des- 
cription, even though attuned to a theme so 
lofty as the greatness and majesty of the God- 
head, can ever charm away. Oh! it may have 
been a piece Of parading insignificance alto- 
gether—the minister playmg on his favourite in- 
strument, and the people dissipating away their 
time on the charm and idle luxury of a theatrical 
emotion. 


[To be continued. } ~ 


From a work on Self-education, by M. Le Baron Dege- 
rando. 


Let us try now to consider man, such as he 
would-be, if he stooped to derive the motives of 
his conduct from the senses alone. It is but 
an hypothesis, to be sure, realized only in some 


few instances; but it will serve to aid our con- 


ception of the trouble and disorder, which the 
senses may bring into the system, In proportion 
to the undue predominance which they may 
chance to have. ‘This hypothesis is, besides, 
nothing but the very theory of some philoso- 
phers, and which they pretend to give us as the 
faithful portrait and history of human nature, 

Let us suppose a man endowed with all the 
intellectual faculties, but compelled to draw from 
perceptible impressions instead of from the fa- 
culties of the heart, his sentiments and his mo- 
rality; and to seek, in the objects ‘of the senses, 
the only ends of his earthly existence: he would 
have two spheres; one the pains and pleasures 
belonging to each particular sensation; the other, 
the pains and pleasures derived from the degree 
of intensity, which any sensation whatever may 
acquile. In the first of these two spheres, he 
would remain entirely passive; in the second, he 
would begin to co-operate with outward impres- 
sions, by a more or less marked reaction. He 
would have, and there would be for him but one 
principle of determination: mere personal feel 
ing. He would have but one interest: to seek 
these pleasures and to avoid these pains. Every 
other consideration would be secondary, subor- 
dinate and relative to this arbitrary interest. 
What then would there be for him? In the past, 
regret for lost pleasures, and perhaps the Solae¢d 
of past trouble; in the future, some possible but 
uncertain joys, whose sphere would contract 
from to day, and inevitable pain, more or less 
severe and prolonged; his hopes would have 
limits; but would his fears? | 

The supreme beauty would be to him the 
pleasure which arises from surprise, and consists 
in the mere brilliancy of colors. In images of 
order, he would see a merely mechanical util- 
ity; in harmony he would feel none of the chords, 
which enrapture us, and truth itself in his opi- 
nion would have a mercenary value and no 
other. In other men he would see what he 
sees 1n all the objects of nature; only his instru- 
ments, or the obstacles to his personal interest. 
But as they are endowed like him with intelli- 
gence and will, he would be obliged to make 
them subservient to his use, by conviction, se- 
duction, or force. _When he sees his equals 
happy, can he feel anything but envy? When 
they suffer, can he feel anything, but that he 
does not suffer like them? except, perhaps, he 
may feel a contrast, which will render his perso- 
nal pleasures more keen. What motive can 
prevent him from being cruel, if it were his in- 
terest to be so? What can be his regret at the 
sight of a victim? He will only rejoice, that 
there is one who can no longer injure him. If 
he be resisted, or if he be importuned with his 
complaints, he will only be irritated. ‘Though 
his equals have their eyes fixed on him, he can- 
not aspire to glory, for he neither understands 
admiration nor esteem. He may however find 
some aliment in the triumphs of -vanity, for 
though applause cannot stimulate merit, it may 
increase his strength, and he might use it ada 
new power, and therefore he may endeavour to 
obtain it. 

Let us extend our hypothesis and admit, that 
he might live in the midst of men, who are en- 
dowed with those faculties of the heart, to which 
he is entirely a Stranger; he could not under- 
stand in others, affections of which he is himself 
incapable; but he would judge of their effects 
with all the sagacity of an egotism which would 
profit by everything: he would study the means 
of obtaining affection; and not being able to find 


those, which the heart inspires, he would seek | 


those which his own experience suggests; he 
would employ cunning; he would suppose the 
affections might be bought. Nor must he ne- 
cessarily be free from malevolence; when una- 
ble to love: inaccessible even to gratitude, there 
would remain the power of hating, for it is suf- 
ficient for hatred, that another man is an obsta- 


\cle, though it is not sufficient for love, or for 


gratitude, that he is a docile instrument. 

We grant to this unfortunate being all the 
privileges of the position, in which our hypothe- 
sis has placed him: he will experience the soli- 
tary pleasure, which a man feels in the exercise 
of his own activity; a pleasure which consists in 
a more vivid conception, or consciousness, of 
his existence; but we are obliged also to admit 
his necessity of activity, and the consuming in- 
quietude, which arises from it, when it cannot 
be satisfied. His desires can have no other 
bounds than fatigue and impotence, and they 
may survive them also. What then must be the 
principle of this insatiable activity? impatience 
for change, ambition for power, the torments of 
vanity and pride, for he will not even conceive 
of elevation. This is the region which that 
author* has explored with a rare talent, who 
would have been an estimable philosopher, if, in 
his paintings, he had pretended only to exhibit 
an le of a too frequent degradation, mere- 
are lasiee a just horror of that selfishness, 
which disinherits man of all generous affections; 
but who is an unfaithful painter, nay, a calumni- 
ator of human nature, when he pretends to give 
as a general law, what is only an accidental 
perversion; and who is a dangerous moralist, 
when tracing such pictures with such non- 
chalance, he dares not express, nay, when he 
does not let us suspect,—the indignation of his 
soul against these effects of egotism, of which 
he offers us the frightful image. 

. What an existence is that of this solitary self, 
shut up in the gloomy dungeons of egotism, 
surrounded by an inanimate nature, and hearing 
no friendly and responsive voice! 
the code of morality be to such a man?—a dif- 
ficult and vast calculation of personal interest. 
But would the sensual man always discover it? 
and when he did, would he always embrace it, 
and sacrifice the present, which he possesses, to 
a doubtful future? Would not the imagination 
mingle any delusion with his hopes and fears? 
Let us request an answer from the experience 
of each day. What an immense variety of ob- 
jects attract and repel us on all sides! Whata 
prodigious variety of shades in the impressions 
produced upon us! What confusion, what 
chaos in those various solicitations, which urge 
us in every sense! How many errors, how 
many mistakes we make before we gain expe- 
rience! When we attain the difficult knowledge 
of what will contribute to personal welfare, is 
not life passed, and a hopeless tomb open to re- 
ceive us? Let us admit still more: let us grant 
to this man the notion of an author of all things; 


which may conform to his ideas! How- will he 
conceive of the Supreme Being?—as a sovereign 
,who is powerful and strong. He can do no 
more, he cannot even conceive of him as just. 
What relations will he bear with his Creator? he 
can conceive of pains, of pleasures, but not of 
the celestial emanations of his kindness, and 
will seize at a venture, upon all which, in his 
opinion, may attract the equally capricious favor 
or displeasure of this terrible power. How will 
he imagine a future existence; sensual as his 


* La Rochefoucoauld. 


What would 


let us try to create in hima kind of worship, 


present existence? he will desire its pleasures, — 
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but only as pleasure; he will deprecate its suf- 
ferings, but cannot rise to the idea of punishment; 
and to avoid pain,and secure pleasure, he will 
make a mercenary calculation; wishing to buy 
that future, which he is incapable of deserving. 

But let us still observe him. The farther the 
eircle of his ideas extends, the more will increase 
the disproportion and discord between the facul- 
ties of his mind and heart. Moreover, the facul- 
ties of his mind want a stimulus, when deprived 
of the energy which the sentiments of the soul 
lend them. The habit of passiveness to which 
the servitude of sensible impressions condemns 


him, will plunge him inevitably into a kind of} 


lethargy. The spur of vanity may awaken him, 
and he may find in a mercenary interest some 
spring for his thoughts; and become skilful, 
perhaps, in studying the surface of our universe, 
and applying to it the material instruments of 
technical operations. But whence may he draw 
the inspiration and light, which can introduce 
him into the sphere of the most fruitful ideas? 
What creation in the fine arts is possible for 
him, who cannot admire? What knowledge of 
human nature can he have, who knows not how 
to love? To him the heaven is closed; the earth 
alone is open, but open as a tomb. | 
This is man, such as he is.when confined to 
the motives that address the senses, and disin- 
herited of the patrimony to which the first order 
of faculties should have entitled him! If there 
escape from him unconsciously some generous 
emotion against his will, he would, if faithful to 
his cause, condemn it as an error; and, if he pre- 
tended to give the name of morality to this 
¢ourse of conduct, which he has adopted, he 
must condemn the act of disinterested devotion 
as a crime; for he would only see in it the viola- 
tion of the sole legitimate end of his being. This 
is the sensual mar! this is that desert, that 
as night, where he vegetates and is trained! 
'e have not imagined or exaggerated; we have 
hardly glanced at the frightful solitude, the sa- 
vage state into which man can descend, when 
he puts aside the noblest faculties of his being; 
a state towards which he approximates, when- 
ever he suffers his inclinations to prevail over 
his duties. The necessary state of the sensual 
man is this abyss, which we must contemplate, 
in order to avoid it the more entirely. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


Mr. Editor—With your permisssion, I pur- 
pose, now and then, to give your readers light- 
informal essays on seme of the figures of Rhet- 
oric, illustrating my observations by various ex- 
amples, drawn from the writings of our best au- 
thors, but particularly, from the Holy Scriptures. 


PERSONIFICATION. 


No rhetorical figure is more frequently used 
in fine writing than prosopope@ia. Prometheus 
is fabled to have animated with celestial fire, an 
image of stone, wrought by his ingenuity. So 
man by the fire of imagination, makes the rude 
block live, and the dumb rock speak with the 
voice of fancy. 

It is curious to consider general language in 
reference to the use of this figure. In almost 
every tongue but the English, it has obtained so 
far, even in ordinary discourse, that a chief part 

_of those things which are really inanimate, are 
designated by the signs of the sexual genders. 
Philosophy, herself;with all her truth and dig- 
nity, has descended to the adoption of vulgar 
phraseology, embodying her ethereal nature in 
the fiction of Personification. So much active 
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intelligence displays itself in the existence of 


every species of matter—breathes in the fra- 
grance of the flower—moves in the tide of 
ocean—speaks in the voice of the earthquake— 
attends the stars in their courses—walks with the 
moon the heights of heaven—or rides with the 
sun in the midst of his splendour, that, we are 
instinctively prompted to indue material objects 
with souls, and make them the authors of their 
own movements: though reason teaches us that 
they 


‘‘ Are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


Personification, if employed with propriety is 
one of the greatest beauties of composition. Its 
particular effects are to strengthen and inspirit 
style. A prominent excellence of Shakspeare 
is the frequent use of this image. While pass- 
ing through his pages we seem ina gallery of 
paintings, over which enchantment has spread 
her charm: Life breathes around us; there is a 
voice in each figure, a motion in every line. 
His personifications of morning are very strik- 
ing: 

‘<But, look! The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


We doubt whether morn was ever ushered in 
even by nature herself, with more grace and at- 
tractiveness. Besides, the smoothness of versifi- 
cation and strength of figure, he has shown such 
elegance of taste in the selection of pleasing cir- 
cumstances, the mellow hues of morning twi- 
light, its gentle approach, and light footsteps 
over the dewy carpet of high mountains, that 
we cannot but think it one of his most highly 
wrought and finished images. [am much more 
delighted with the russet-clad Morn of Shaks- 
peare than with the rosy-cheek Aurora or car- 
borne Phebus of Homer. A style abounding 
in Pagan fictions may indeed carry a face of 
classical elegance, but lacks the beauty of con- 
sistency, the ease and excellence of nature. The 
following passage from Shakspeare, affords me 
a richer desert than any merely classical de- 
scription. O 

‘‘ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-top with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy.” 

Derzhavin, the most celebrated of the Russian 
poets, depicts, with great ease and vivacity the 
evanescence of human enjoyment. 


‘Beauty just smiled and sported, then took wing: 
Joy laughed a moment, and then Joy was gone.” 


Amongst the numerous graces that encircle 
the page of Thompson, this figure is one of the 
most graceful. We are all acquainted with his 
lively, beautiful, and striking personification of 
the Sun: | 

“But yonder comes the powerful king of day © 

Rejoicing in the east. 

| Lo! Now apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright earth and colour’d air 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 
And sheds the shining day, that burnish’d, plays 
O’er rocks, and hills, and towers, and wand'ring 
Streams, | 
High-gleaming from afar.” 


In his description of a thunder-storm, with 
what bold and vivid images does he fill our 
minds by the proper use of this figure. - 

‘Struck on the castled cliff, 
The venerable tower and spiry fane 
Resign their aged pride. The gloomy woods 


Start at the flash, and from their deep recess 
Wide flaming out, their trembling inmates shake.” 


So powerful is the image by which the woods 
are made to “ start at the flash,” that we are al- 


| the voice of their maker. 


27. 


most startled at the boldness of the poet, though 


strictly within the limits of poetic prerogative. 
Another example from the same author furnishes 
a living picture of what he would represent: 
uproar it wide. The clouds, commix’d 
ith stars, swift gliding, sweep al ; 

Similar to the last image, but superior, undoubt 
edly, is the celebrated one of Milton: 

** Earth felt the wound, and nature, from her seat 


Sighing through all her works, gave signs of w 
That all was lost.” 


Having selected a few of the best passages 
from many of our best authors, I will now, by 
way of comparison, adduce illustrative examples 
from the Holy Scriptures. The religious and 
discriminating reader, if he will but attend to 
the comparative character and force of feeling 
induced by the selections from these two class- 
es of composition, will, no doubt, join with me 
in saying, that there is a divinity in revelation, 
which renders beauty more beautiful, pathos 
more impassioned, sublimity more elevate. 

The Bible, whether we consider its simplicity, 
chasteness and elegance of diction—its rich- 
ness, strength ahd boldness of imagery—the 
beauty, grandeur, and leiportaiice of its sub- 
jects, is of all other books, most worthy of the 
frequent and attentive perusal 6f an immortal 
being. Rhetoric lays down no rule, points 
out no beauty, discourses of no figure, for which 
this divine composition affords not apt illustra- 
tions. Its sublimity and pathos, constantly ex- 
posed to our view, do not make adequate im- 
pressions on the mind. We forget thatthe sun 
is glorious, that the heavens are beautiful; so the 
beauteous splendour that lives and glows in the 
page.of the bible, shines in vain on the vacant 
gaze and heedless heart. 

The first example of prosopopeia we shall se- 
lect, is the description by David of the power 
ofthe Almighty, as witnessed in the division of 
the Red Sea, and in succeeding miracles.-—- 
‘The sea saw it and fled: Jordan was driven 
back. The mountaims skipp’d like rams, and 
the little hills, like lambs.”’ | 

In the following verses he apostrophizes, 
while he personifies. ‘‘What ail’d thee, O! thou 
sea! That thou fleddest? Thou Jordan! That 
thou was driven back? Ye mountains! That ye 
skipp’d like rams? And ye little hills! like 
lambs?’ In the answer, given by the inspired 
poet, we may discern, with what taste-and judg- 
ment he has introduced those bold figures: 


‘‘Tremble, thou earth! at the presence of the Lord. 
At the presence of the God of Jaéob.” 


There is much impressive sublimity in the 
following passage, where hé indues the waters 
with intelligence, and gives them an ear to hear 
‘ Thou coveredst the 
earth with the deep as with a garment. The wa- 
ters stood above the mountains: at thy rebuke 
they fled; at the’ noise of thy thunder, they 
hasted away. They go up by the mountains; 
they go down by the vallies, unto the place 
which thou hast founded for them.”’ 

The prophet Habbakuk, in his last chapter, 


‘describing an appearance of the Almighty, has_ 


perhaps, inm@bodied as much glory and terrible 
grandeur as can be found in any other passage 
of the Old Testament. I shall introduce it with 
the observation, that the spirit and force of the 
sublimity are greatly increased by the strikingly 
bold personifications employed. . 

God came from Teman, and the Holy One, 
from Mount Paran. His glory covered the 
heavens, and the earth was full of his praise; 
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a ae a aoe as ae light. Before} motives, a sincere and humble consultation with | an equality with that of the most highly esteemed 
and his bri , | 


‘ ful, unbiassed, | periodicals of this country. 

: th stilence, and coals went forth} the Almighty in prayer, and a careful, nme wag ‘ 
yea Hg a ape and measured the earth; perusal of the communicated will of God in his} All communications intended solely for inser- 
He beheld,-and drove asunder the nations. And revelation, thou art verily confident, thou canst, tion, will hereafter be addressed to the Editor; 
the everlasting mountains were scattered, _ b devoting thyself to the ministry, do thyself|and all others, having business for their object, 
the perpetual hills did bow. His ways are ever-| DY Tati 
] pi Wes the Lord displeased against the|}and others more good, and glorify God more whether in re ation to the paper or 00 
rivers? Was thine anger against the rivers? Was largely than in a private station; then be certain | partment, will be addressed to the Publisher. 


idst ride 
thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst ri >| thou art one of those to whom our Saviour said, ——— oO” 
Thy. emphatically; “Go forth into all the world and 
y 


| Thy| My Dear Brother—The constitution and dis- 

rth with rivers. The mountains| preach my Gospel to every creature OM , | 

they trembled. The overflow-| sense of duty is thy call, and thou art condemn- the 
ing of the waters passed by. The deep uttered | eq if thou obey not its voice. and Methodist z estant have reached us, an 
his voice and lifted up his hands on high. The so far as our information extends, they are all 


surand moon stood still in their habitation: at) We acknowledge the favour of W. His sub- well received by the members of our own church, 
the light of thine arrows they went forth; at the 
shining of thy glittering spears.” G. 


and by all others, who admire a representative 
church government. This being the case, we 
consider it to be our duty to enter, at once, on hay 
ber. | the important work of endeavoring to save our- Ge 

selves; and those with whom we associate, by 
At the annual meeting of the male members cultivating the spirit of devotion among us, and 


ject is important and deserves attention: the 
communication shall appear in our next num- 


' .. | adorning the gospel of God our Saviour, by an % iA 
of the Methodist Protestant church in the cify upright walk chaste conversion. 
of Baltimore, on the 4th of this month; the fol-| members, or many of them, are, we believe, ear- ws 
;| lowing resolution, moved by brother John Chap-| nestly seeking full salvation. We hope this as ¢ 
BALTIMORE: . pel, and seconded by brother Thomas H. Den- sep generally aageD pro in our church, 
— | and that our preachers will lose no opportunity 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 1831. "1508 in preaching up holiness of heart and of life; 
= and in pressing forward themselves to the mark 
_ The communication of our correspondent S.,| Resolved, That this church heartily approves| for the prize of their high calling. With our he 
. on the opposite page, must engage the atten- of, and hereby adopts the constitution and dis- Be 


ue d good constitution and discipline, and a holy 
tion of every one who feels interested in the pro- cipline, prepared by our late convention, and 


veo ministry and membership, we may at once take 
e e book committee of t tho- 
mulgation of Christianity. The enlargement of our station among the'most respettable church- — 


the borders of our Zion, and the rapid accessions es, and throw in our mite in aid of the grand 


—— work of the salvation of the whole world. We 
to the number of its inhabitants, call for a corres- To those ministers, members, and friends, have now succeeded by the blessing of God, in 
pondent increase in the number of its active 


watchmen, who shall maintain a strict and active}, »mber of new subscribers, we most respectfully feeling pre ger 7 
surveillance over its spiritual interests. Hearers| onder our grateful acknowledgments. We hope 
are many, preachers are few. A cry is arising 


tians, not excepting that from which we have ae 
| their example will be imitated by many others. | separated. Let the hatchet of angry contro- 
5 
every where, ‘“‘come over and help us.”’ Many 
hesitate to connect themselves with our church, 


. versy be everlastingly buried, and whilst they oy 
As the ready procurance of vaccine virus js and admire their institutions, let us admire 
. lest they might enter a fold without a shepherd. 
‘The fields are,’’ indeed, ‘‘white unto the har- 


and support our own; and let us ‘‘be willing to , 
essentially necessary to the prevention of one of PP 8 | ; 
vest, but the labourers are few.” Let us pray, 


think and to let think.” If however, some of Re. 
the most frightful and destructive diseases that|them shall continue to assail our character, or ie: 


' can befal humanity, we will just state, en passant, | our government, let us not ‘return railing for 
therefore, that the Lord will send forth more la- that medical practitioners throughout the United railing,” but calmly, and with a christian spirit cee 
bourers into his vineyard. States can, at any cntiiien ial thes year, procure defend our cause. It stands ontoo firm ground = : 

The communication touches the case of those | ¢.,.}, genuine ttvaccine virus,” by mulkinns sel to need the support of angry declamation or 
who, though feeling it their duty to go forth and 


personal invective. We verily believe, both 

cation, either in person or by letter, to Dr. Zol- among the ministry and members of the Method- ‘ SOR 

preach the everlasting gospel, yet, from a love} jickoffer, of this city, agent of the vaccine insti-| ist Episcopal Church, ‘there is a very large ma- om 
of ease, the fear of the world, or an unmanly and 


~~ 
at . ~ 


a tution, established by the Medical and Chirurgi- jority of pious devoted christians, whose aim is 
unchristian reluctance to meet the shame and| ..) Faculty of the State of Maryland. A single to promote the cause of our common Saviour. ti 
reproach of well-doing, shrink from their duty] .c¢ ma eo go $2, or three for $5. A Although we may differ from such upon matters ee 
and bring themselves under condemnation for OF of church government, we agree with them upon 
8 Physician can, however, by enclosing $5, be-| more vitally important matters, and, therefore By 
disobedience to their God. It would be well if 
| | “ “come a subscriber to the institution, which will | should esteem them as brethren of the same fold; 
such would take home to themselves the saying} .ntitle him to -a-vcertificate to receive vaccine | their shepherd is our shepherd. We hope that 7 
of St. Paul; “for a necessity is laid upon me; wo matter until.the Ist January, 1834: free of|° brethren of the Methodist Protestant : | 
is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 


‘ 


Church universally, will forget the past, and | 
tender to them the olive branch; and that they —_ 
will reciprocate our pacific advances. If we 


| ae must have’ discussion upon matters of govern- : 
The publisher takes pleasure in announcing | ment, let it be characterized by a christian tem- 


to the numerous patrons of the Mutual Rights | P&™ and manly frankness, and let all condemn 
and Methodist Protestant, that, with the ap- oe sreneee when soor shall be found to 

enkindle exacerbation -of feeling on either side. 
probation of the book Coes, he has obtained | permit me also to recommend to the considera- | 
the services of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, to superin- 


) tion of my brethren, through you, a calm con- 
tend the Editorial department. He is well known | sideration of the address of the convention, es- 


i to several of our literary friends, and is qualified pecially the recommendation of abstinence from. 
rogatory and it is futile to suspend decision inkto render this paper increasingly interesting. ardent spirits. ‘The temperate use of these with 
expectation of its communication. If, after a| His entire attention will be devoted to place the ne oe gore tll ened ee goa although 
candid and keen inspection of thy talents and literary and religious character of the paper on | would give 88 mercer to ‘an oN 


There is a class of persons who, above such 
pitiful motives, are withheld by scruples of con-- : 
science. They wait for a supernatural call: 
they fear to run before they are sent. They for- 
get that, where supernatural agency is not re- 
quired, none will be granted. When the ordi- 
nary methods given to us by the Lord, are suf- 
ficient for the correct perception and just appre- 
ciation of duty, supernatural agency is supere- 
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children of education and comfort. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


become intemperate. The evils of dram drink- 
ing are incalculable. It has been, (and we fear 
will continue to be) the cause of the backsliding 
and eternal damnation of thousands, who ran 
well fora season. It has prevented many cthers 
from seeking religion, and has ruined and brought 
disgrace upon thousands of respectable families, 
depriving widows of a support, and helpless 
It has 
brought premature old age upon the young, de- 
rangement of intellect upon the wise and learn- 
ed. It, has peopled our prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, made subjects for gallows and whipping 
posts, and will finally condemn all its votaries 
to an early tomb, and if impenitent, to an eter- 
nal banishment from God and the glory of his 
power. The money spent for ardent spirits in 
any city, or in any county, would, we believe, 
render all the poor comfortable, keep in repair 
the churches, and support the ministry. What 
christian then can refrain from using his influ- 
ence to crush this hydra? Who among us will 
refuse to unite with the good of other denomina- 
tions, in banishing this great source of wicked- 
ness and desolation from our highly favoured 
land? Will we not in every place form temper- 
ance societies? We would invite the incredu- 
lous to look at the evils of drunkenness in his 
own neighbourhood for the last ten years. It 
is not unlikely, in the retrospect, he will find 
that among its victims have been some respec- 
table minister or ministers of the gospel, and 
othe s of ruined families and ruined for- 
tunes. These remarks have been hastily thrown 
together, and if you think they might possibly 
have any good effect, you are at liberty to give 
publicity to them in the Methodist Protestant. 
H ****#* 


Eastern Shore of Maryland, Jan. 11, 1831. 


Mr. Editor:—There are those in our church, 
who, with heads whitened by the frosts of, fifty 
winters, have cheerfully left the homes of their 
fondest endearments, and submitted to persecu- 
tions, the most unrelenting, to privations the 
most humiliating, for the purpose of saving souls 
and -serving the cause of Christian liberty. 
Whilst many of our youths, with cultivated 
minds and heaven imparted gifts, have looked 


~on, loitered and faultered; afraid to identify their 


energies with those of their elder brethren, and 
to share the toils and reproaches of Gospel, Itin- 
erant 


O! Sir, how many of those young men, from 


their cold indifference, or the fear of man ‘‘which 


bringeth a snare,’’ have doomed themselves by 
their inglorious course to a keenly-accusing con 

science and a thorny death bed pillow. Yes! 
young men who, by proper attention to the 
things of God, and the “signs of the times,”’ 
might be made happily instrumental in turning 
mauy of the wandering, though redeemed ones 
from darkness to light, and from tle power of 
Satan to the enjoyment of the ‘‘peace of God 
which passeth knowledge.” I tremble, when I 


think of their amazing supiness; and that, too, 


under_cireumstances calculated to rouse every 
faculty of the soul into immediate active effort. 
They that turn many to righteousness, are 
destined forever to shine as stars of magnitude 
in the firmament of heavenly felicity. How 
many youths of our own and other churches are 
laying up for themselves confusion and shame, 
from an utter carelessness whether they are or 
are not extensively useful in their day and gene- 
ration. If the blood of the careless in Zion 
Shall be found in the skirts of those watchmen 
who warn not the people faithfully, what will— 


what must be the fate of those, who, possessing 
the necessary faculties and susceptibilities of 
being useful, yet refuse to call their faculties into 
requisition, or yield their susceptibilities to the 
Divine influence? Forgetting they might be 
made vessels of honour, fitted and prepared to 
carry the glad—the glorious tidings of ‘‘sdlvation 
by grace through faith,” to their fallen fellow 
mortals. 

The great Head of the church, in these latter 
days, is rearing up a new division in his church, 
which we trust has salvation for its hallowed 
walls, and righteousness and equity for its bul- 
warks, against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail. To proclaim from the summit of its 
walls the joyful tidings of the love of God in the 
gift of his ‘‘dear son, that whosoever believeth 
on him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life,’’ must be a glorious office; since the theme 
of these tidings has burdened the songs of angels 
and filled Heaven with wonder. 

Will not our youth, then, feel a holy emula- 
tion to become the standard-bearers of the cross, 
glorying in nothing amongst men save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. Yes! our hopes are 
strong that they will catch the holy inspiration 
of those who boldly averred, they were not 
ashamed to proclaim the gospel of Christ, ‘‘for it 


‘is the power of God unto salvation.” 


S. 


= 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The bill which passed the Senate on the 18th for the 
relief of vessels in distress, appropriating $15,000 for the 
Represetat not yet been considered by the House of 


Represeftatives, it is most probable the bill will be reject- 
ed, as the delay may render it unnecessary. 

About the same time it was resolved, in the House of 
Representatives, on motion of Mr. Davis, that fuel should 
be given to the poor of the city, of the surplus wood 
in the yard attached to the House; the guardians of the 
poor being empowered to take 40 cords for the purpose, 
if necessary 


On Saturday the trial of Judge Peck was proceeding. 
Mr. Meredith concluded his argument at twenty minutes 
past one. He was followed by Mr. Wirt, who spoke 
largely: when, at the suggestion of Mr, Webster, the 
Court adjourned until Monday. / 

Rail Roads.—The rail road system is now occupying 
much of the attention of the people of the United States; 
and deservedly so, as it affords facilities of intercourse 
between the States, and their various divisions, that per- 
haps belong to no other system. 

There are two principal ‘circumstances on which the 
union and harmony, characterizing the government of 
a small state, depend; first, a ready intercourse between 
the members of the community, from which arises a kind 
of fraternal regard for each other; and, secondly, an 
identity or connexion of interests, the more obvious and 
impressive by reason of the circumscribed physical limits 
of the state. Now if we wish to maintain the harmony, 
unity, and stability of our Federative government, we 
ought, as good citizens, to approximate as nearly as pos- 
sible to the possession of those two circumstances; b 
contributing our most strenuous exertions to the exten- 
sive establishment of that system of internal intercourse, 
which shall, with least expense and greatest rapidity, 
afford most facilities for a wide interchange of domestic 
products and the frequent interminglement of all classes 
of our citizens. * For out of these circumstanees shall 
grow up an enduring identity of- otherwise sectional in- 
terests, and a spirit of mutual forbearance and brotherly 
kindness, that shall be thé indestructible cement of our 
grand federal Union. ; 

The Board of Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company, took measures, a few weeks ago, 
to ascertain the suitableness of the country between 
Baltimore and Washington, for the construction of a 
branch rail road to the lattter city. The engjneer, 
appointed for the purpose, made his report last Satur- 
day. “It will be seen,” says the American, “that the 
general result of the examination is extremely fa- 
vorable; it being ascertained that a rail road can be con- 
structed between Elkridge Landing, on the Patapsco, and 
the city of Washington; in which the ascents and de- 
scents will not in any case, cxceed twenty feet in the 
mile, and in which curvatures of a small radius may be 
totally avoided.” 


U. S. Bank.—As an illustration of the important ad- 
vantages of this institution to the commercial communi- 
ty, it is mentioned “that the bills of the U. S. Bank are 
now taken by our merchant vessels to Canton instead of 
specie; and that these bills are sold in China at an advanee, 


being considered as a good remittance to England. This 
‘has never been done until 1830.” 


Ohio.—The population of this vigorous commonwealth 
is ascertained to be nine hundred and thirty seven thow- 
sand—making the prodigious increase of sixty one per 
cent. in the last ten years.—.4m. 


Foreign.—The latest accounts from abroad are of a 
pacific character. On the 4th of last December, it was 
decided in the French Chambers of Deputies, that, after 
the Ist of January, 1831, the Jewish clergy should be 
salaried by the State. We cannot but admire the con- 
sistent liberality of the French oqing Taxes are raised 
from the citizens promiscuously, be they Jews or Gen- 
tiles; they should,t herefore, be distributed impartially 
amongst the clergy of every denomination. ‘Mr. Mar- 
shall opposed the intended measure. He disapproved of 
a clergy, paid out of the public treasury. He thought 
tae members of each creed should support its own min- 
istry. He said, experience has proved that public sala- 
ries to a clergy are injurious to society, fatal to Govern- 
ment, to the ministers and religion itself.” These senti- 
ments are truly republican, but applicable to the whole 
system of ecclesiastical support by civil authority, and by 
no rule of correct reasoning can be made to bear upon 
any particular part of this system in exclusion of the 
rest. Mr. Salverte, then, argued conclusively when he 
said, ‘‘that the charter proclaimed all men equal in the 
eye of the law, and the Gospel declared their equality in 
the eye of the Almighty, No exception, therefore, should 
be made against our Jewish brothers; ~— pay the same 
taxes, these taxes serve to defray the salaries of minis- 
ters of other creeds; they have, consequently, an equal 
right with those to a share of the public money. 


In order that the readers of this paper may 
understand the proceedings of the Convention 
in reference to the constitution, we now com- 
mence the publication of that instrument. 


Proceedings of the General Convention of Dele- 
gates from the ministers and members of the 
Associated Methodist Churches, assembled in 
St. John’s Church, in the city of Baltimore, 
Nov. 2, 1830. 

(Continued from No. 2.) 


Elementury principles of church government, and 
constitution, reported to the convention of the As- 
sociated Methodist Churches, for 1830, by the 
committee appointed at the convention of 1828. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 
- 1. The Christian Church is an association, or 


divine institution. 
2. Christ is the only Head of the Church; and 


the word of God the only rule of faith and con- 
duct. | 


3. Every person who loves the Lord Jesus - 


Christ, and obeys the gospel of God our Sa- 
viour is entitled to church membership. 

4, Every man has an inalienable right to pri- 
vate judgment, in matters of religion; and an 
equal right to express his opinion, in any way 
which will not violate the laws of God, or the 
rights of his fellow men. | 

§. Church trials should be conducted only on 
gospel principles; and no minister or member 
should be excommunicated except for immoral- 
ity; the propagation of unchristian doctrines; and 
for the neglect of duties enjoined by the word 
of God. 

6. The pastoral or ministerial office and du- 
ties, are of divine appointment; and all elders 


are forbidden to be lords over God’s heritage, or 

to have.dominion over the faith of the saints. 
7. The church has a right to form and en- 

force such rules and regulations, (which are in 


}accordance with the scriptures, ) as may be neces- 


society of believers in Jesus Christ, and is of 


in the church of God are equal, but ministers ° 
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cs at practical sys- ( |little girl on his knee. “I shall never come 
of = home again, for I have been condemned to die 
8. Whatever of power may be necessary to LADY LUCY’S PETITION; for high treason, Wee means an offence against 
the formation of rules and regulations, is inher-| A pathetic story, from the New Year’s Gift and Juvenile the king,) and I shall not leave this place til} 


ini and members of the church; a Souvenir. pe pec he they bring me forth on Tower Hill, where they - 
et ps garg power may be delegated, “And is my dear papa shut up in this dismal will cut off my head with a sharp axe, and set 
from time to time, upon a plan of representa- place to which you are taking me, nurse? asked | it up afterwards over Temple Bar or London™ 
tion, as they may judge necessary and proper. the little Lady Lucy Preston, raising her eyes Bridge.” | 
9. It is the duty of all ministers and members fearfully to the Tower of London, as the coach] At this terrible intelligence, Lady Lucy scream- 
- of the church to support godliness, and to op-|!” which she was seated with Amy Gradwell, | ed aloud, and hid her face in her father’s bosom, 
pose all moral evil. her nurse, drove under the gateway. She trem- |\(hich she wetted with her tears. 
10. It is obligatory on all the ministers of the bled, and hid her face in Amy’s cloak: when] “Be composed, my dear child,” said Lord 
gospel to be faithful in the discharge of their| they alighted, and she saw the soldiers on guard, | Preston, ‘for I have much to say to you, and 
pastoral and ministerial duties; and it is also ob- and the sentinels, with their crossed partisans | we may never meet again on this side the 
ligatory on the members, to esteem ministers before the portals of that part of the fortress} crave,” | , | 
highly for their work’s sake, and to render them | where the prisoners of state were confined, and} « No! no! dear papa,” cried she, “they shall 
a righteous compensation for their labours. where her own father, Lord Preston, of whom] not kill you, for I will cling so fast about your 
11. The Church ought to secure to all her she was come to take her last farewell, was then | neck, that they shall not be able to cut your 
official bodies, the necessary authority for the] confined under sentence of death. head off; and I will tell them all how good and 
purpose of good government; but she has no Yes, my dear child, returned Amy sorroW- | kind you are, and then they will not want to kill 
right to create any distinct or independent so- fully, ‘‘my lord, your father, is indeed within you,” : 


vereignties. these sad walls. You are now going to visit)” «My dearest love, this is all simple talking,” ches 

| — him; shall you be afraid of entering this place, | said Lord Preston. “I have offended against ea 

| CONSTITUTION. my dear? ae the Jaw as it is at present established, by trying ie 

We, the representatives of the Associated] ‘“N 0, replied Lady Lucy resolutely, “I am} to have my old master, King James, restored to i AW 

Methodist Churches, in General Convention | ot afraid of going to any place where my dear] the throne, and therefore I must die. Do not iB Ee 

assembled, acknowledging the Lord Jesus Christ, | you Lucy, I took you once to White- i 
as the only Heap of the Church, and the word Yet she clung closer to the arm of her atten-| hall to see ing James, and how kindly he spoke & 
of God, as the sufficient rule of faith and prac-| dant, as they were admitted within the gloomy} tq you,” | i 


tice, in all things pertaining to godliness; and precincts of the buildings, and her hitle heart “Oh yes, papa! and I recollect he laid his 
being fully persuaded, that the representative fluttered fearfully, as she glanced around her, | hand on my head, and said I was like what his ‘ 
form of church Government, is best suited to our|and she whispered to her nurse—‘‘Was it not daughter, the Princess of Orange, was at my 
condition, and most congenial with our views here that the two young princes, Edward the age,” replied Lady Lucy, with great animation. 
and feelings as fellow-citizens with the saints, Fifth, and his brother Richard Duke of York, ‘Well, my child, very shortly after you saw 
and of the house-hold of God. And, Whereas,| were murdered by their cruel uncle Richard king James at Whitehall, the Prince of Orange, 
a written Constitution, establishing theeferm of| Duke of Gloucester! who married his daughter, came over to Ene 
Government, and securing to every Ministerand| ‘‘Yes, my love, it was; but do not be alarmed] jand, and drove King James out of his palace 
Member of the church his rights and privileges,|0n that account, for no one will harm you,” | anq kingdom, and the people made him and the 
is the best safe-guard of Christian liberty; We, | said old Amy in an encouraging tone. Princess of Orange, king and queen in his 
therefore, trusting in the protection of Almighty} “And was not good King Henry the Sixth} cteqq.” | EK, 
God, and acting in the name and by the author- murdered here also by that same wicked Rich-| «But was it not very wicked of the Princess of ; 
ity of our constituents, do ordain and establish, ard?”’ continued thie little girl, whose imagination Orange to join with her husband to take her fe 
and agree to be governed by the following con-| Was full of the records of the deeds of blood, | ther’s kingdom from him? I am very sorry king 
stitution: that had been perpetrated in this fatally celebrat-| James thoucht me like her.’ said Lady Lucy an 
ed place, many of which had been related to earnestly. 


her by Bridget Holdworth, the housekeeper, “Hush, hush! my love, you must not talk so 


since her father had been imprisoned in the] o¢ the Princess of Orance. for perhaps she con- + 
high treason. sidered she was doing right in depriving her 
uf o you think they will murder papa, | father of his dominions, because he had embra- at 
nurse?””. pursued the child as they began to 4S-! ced the Catholic religion, and it is against the : 
cend the stglts, leading to the apartment in| jew for.a king of England tobe a Catholic. Yet NG 
which the unfortunate nobleman was confined. | confess I 


Hush! Hush: dear child, not talk conted to sign the death: warrants of so many of 
these things here,” said Amy, “or they will shut old 
Agreed to. : -l us both up in a room with bolts and bars. instead Lose. thers old servants, only on account of 
The convention adjourned till three o’clock, er + ir faithful attachment to him,” said Lord 
PM of admitting us to see my lord, your father.”| preston with a sich 
Lady Lucy pressed closer to her nurse’s side,|_,, 
Thursday Afternoon, Nov. 5th, 1830. and was silent till they were ushered into the : [ have heard that the Princess of Orange ts 
The convention met, prayer by brother Crop-|room where her father was confined, when, for- | ° 1 merciful disposition,” said old Amy Grad- ‘iy 
per. | getting every thing else in her joy at seeing hin} *°'» advancing towards her master, ‘and per- i 


a 


+ 


- 


On motion of brother Davis, it was Resolved, 
that the convention take up the preamble. 
_ Brother Davis moved the following amend- 
ment, that the words ‘“‘ministers and members’”’ 
be inserted in the first line, in the place of the 
word representatives.—Negatived. 

Brother Avery moved the following amend- 
nent, that the words “the most scriptural” be 
inserted between the words is and Jest. 


The president being absent, brother Whitaker | again, she sprang into his arms, and almost sti-| PS she might be induced to spare your life, my 
was called to the chair. fled him with her kisses. lord, if your pardon were very earnestly entreat- 

On motion of brother Brewer, it was Resolved,| Lord Presgan was greatly affected at the sight|°4 0! her by some of your friends.” . . ae 
that the preamble as amended be adopted. of his little daughter, and overcome by her pas- “Alas! my good Amy, I have no one who will | si 
The convention then took up the elementary|sionate demonstrations of fondness, his own undertake the perilous office of soliciting the | 
principles. anguish at the thought of his approaching sepa-|'0Y@! grace for an attainted traitor; they would ve 

Brother Davis moved the following amend-|ration from her, and the idea of leaving her an be suspected of favouring . the “anee of king is 
ments to the first eleinentary principle. Strike orphan at her tender age, (for she had only just James. : 7 pe 
out the words ‘an association,” and insert a, |completed her ninth year, and had lost her mo-}_ ‘Dear papa! let me go to the queen, and beg — Wt 
also insert after the word “Christ,” the words ther, ) he clasped her to his bosom, and bedewed for your pardon,” cried Lady Lucy, with a crim- 7 
‘in which the ordinances are duly administered.” | her ignocent face with his tears. ; son cheek and sparkling eye. ‘I will so beg 

Brother J. R. bebignwa | called fora division} ‘Why do you cry, dear papa,” asked the little | amd pray her to spare your life, dear papa, that 
of the question upon theamendments proposed. |child, who was herself weeping: at the sight of| She will not have the heart to deny me.” 

The first of which was carried, the second lost.|his distress. ‘And why will you not leave this} ‘Simple child,” exclaimed her father, ‘‘what 


: ee Stockton, of Pennsylvania, moved the | gloomy place, and come home to your own hall|Should you be able to say to the queen that 
ollowing asa substitute for the third elementary | again?” | would be of any avail?” 


principle. “Attend to me, Lucy, and I will “Gg | 
, ne, y; will tell you the God would teach me what to say, and he h 
(To be Continued.) cause of my grief,”’ said her father, seating the| power also to touch her heart with pity gay 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


child’s distress, and to open her ear to my 
earnest petition.’ 
Her father clasped her to his bosom, but said, 


“Thou wouldst be afraid of speaking to the 


queen, even if thou shouldst be admitted to her 
presence, my child.” 

“Why should I be afraid of speaking to the 
queen, papa? for even if she would be angry 
with me, and answer harshly, I should be think- 
ing too much of you, father, to mind it; or if she 
were to send me to the Tower, and cut off my 
head, she could only kill my body, but would 
have no power at all to hurt my soul, which is 
ander the protection of One who is greater than 
any king or queen upon earth.” | 

“You are right, my child, to fear God, and to 
have no other fear,’”’ said her father. ‘‘It is he, 
who perhaps, put it into your heart to plead 
with the queen for my life, which, if it be~His 
pleasure to grant, [ shal] feel it indeed a happi- 
ness for my child to be made the instrument of 
my deliverance from the perila of death, which 
now encompass me; but if it should be other- 
wise, His will be done! He hath promised to 
be a father to the fatherless, and he will not for- 
sake my good and dutiful child when I am low 
in the dust.” | 

“But how will my Lady Lucy gain admittance 
to the queen’s presence, my Lord?’’ asked old 
Amy, who had been a weeping spectator of the 
scene between the father and the child. 


“I will write a letter to her god-niother the 
Lady Clarendon, requesting her to accomplish 
the matter.” 


He then wrote a few hasty lines to that lady, 
which he gave to his daughter, telling her she 
was to go the next day, to Hampton Court, pro- 
perly attended, and to obtain a sight of Lady 


Clarendon, who was there in waiting upon the 


queen, and deliver that letter to her with her 
own hand. He then kissed his child tenderly, 
and bade her farewell. Though the little girl 
wept at parting with her father, yet she left the 
Tower with a far more composed mind than she 
entered it; for she had formed her resolution, 
and her young heart was full of hope. She had 
silently committed her cause to God, and she 
trusted that He would dispose the event pros- 
perously for her. 


The next morning, before the lark had sung 
her matins, Lady Lucy was up, and dressed in a 
suit of deep mourning, which Amy had provided 
as the most suitable garb for a daughter, whose 
only surviving parent was under the sentence of 
death. The servants, who had been informed 
of their young Lady’s intention to solicit the 
queen for her father’s pardon, were all assem- 
bled in the entrance hall, to see her depart;yand 
as she passed through them leaning on her 
nurse’s arm, and attended by her father’s confi- 
dential secretary, and the old butler, they shed 
tears, and bade God bless her, and prosper her 
in her design. 


Lady Lucy arrived at Hampton Court, was in- 


- troduced into the Countess of Clarendon’s 


apartments before her Ladyship was out of bed, 
and having told her artless tale with great earn- 
estness, delivered her father’s letter. Lady Cla- 
rendon, who was wife to the queen’s uucle, was 
very kind to her young god-daughter, but plainly 
told her she must not reckon on her influence 
with the queen, because the Earhof Clarendon 
was in disgrace, on account of being suspected 
of carrying on a correspondence with King 
James, his_brother-in-law; therefore she dared 
not to solicit the queen on behalf of her friend, 
Lord Preston, against whom her majesty was so 


| 
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deeply exasperated, that she had declared she 
would not show him any mercy. 

“Oh!”’ said the little girl, “if I could only see 
the queen myself, [ would not vish any one to 
speak for me, for I should plead so earnestly to 
her for my dear papa’s life, that she could not 
refuse me, I’m sure.” 

‘Poor child, what could you say to the queen?” 
asked the Countess compassionately. 

“Only let me see her, and you shal] hear,” re- 
joined Lady Lucy. 

“Well, my love, it were a pity but what thou 
shouldst have the opportunity,” said Lady Ciar- 
endon: ‘‘but much I fear thy little heart will fail 
thee, and when thou seest the queen face to 
face, thou wilt not be able to uttera syllable.” 

“God will direct the words of my lips,’ said 
the little girl, with. tears in her eyes. 


The Countess was impressed with the piety 
and filial tenderness of her little god daughter; 
and she hastened to rise and dress, that she 
might conduct the child into the palace-gallery, 
where the queen usually passed an hour in 
walking, after her return from chapel, which she 
attended every morning. Her majesty had not 
left the chapel when Lady Clarendon and Lucy 
entered the gallery; and her Ladyship endea- 
voured to divert the anxious impatience of her 
little friend, by pointing out to her the portraits 
with which it was adorned. 


pointing to a noble whole-length (portrait of 
James the Second. \ 


“That is the portrait of the deposed King 
James, Queen Mary’s father, observed the Coun- 
tess, sighing; “and a very striking likeness it | 
of that unfortanate monarch,—but hark, 
comes the queen, with her chamberlain 
dies, from chapel; now, Lucy, is the time! I 
will step into the recess, yonder, but you must 
remain alone, standing where you are, and when 


her majesty approaches near enough, knee! 


down on one knee before her, and present your 
father’s petition. She who walks a little in ad- 
vance of the other ladies, is the queen. Be of 
good courage, and address yourself to her.”’ 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty retreat. 
Lucy’s heart fluttered violently when she found. 
herself alone, but her resolution did not forsake 
her; and while~her lips moved silently in fervent 
prayer to the Almighty for his assistance in this 
trying moment, she stood with folded hands, 
pale, but composed, and motionless as a statue,. 
awaiting the queen’s approach, and when her 
majesty drew near the spot, she advanced a step, 
knelt, and presented the petition. 


The extreme beauty of the child, her deep 
mourning, the touching sadness of her look and 
manner, and above all, the streaming tears which 
bedewed her face, excited the queen’s attention 
and interest; she paused, spoke kindly to her, 
and took the offered paper; when she saw 4 
name of Lord Preston, her colour rose. She 
Trowned, and cast the petition from her, and 
would, have passed on; but Lucy, who had 
watched her countenance with a degree of anxi- 
ous interest that amounted to agony, losing all 
awe for royalty im her fears for her father, put 
forth her hand, and grasping the queen s robe, 
cried in an imploring tone, ‘‘Spare my father, 
my dear—dear father, royal lady!’ Lucy had 
meant to say many persuasive things; but she 
forgot them all in her sore distress, and could 
only repeat the words, ‘‘Mercy, mercy, for my 
father, gracious queen!”’ till her vehement emo- 
tion choked her voice, and throwing her arms 


round the queen’s knees, she leaned her head 


“I know that gentleman well,’’ said the child, } 


against her inajesty’s person for support, and 
sobbed aloud. 

The intense sorrow of a child is always pecu- 
liarly touching, but the circumstances under 
which Lucy appeared, were more than com- 
mouly affecting. liwasa daughter, not beyond 
the season of infancy, overmastering the timidity 
of that tender age, to become a suppliant to an 
offended sovereign for the life of a father. 
Queen Mary pitied the distress of her young 
petitjoner; but she considered the death of Lord 
Preston as a measure of political necessity; she 
therefore told Lucy mildly, but firmly, that she 
could not grant her request. | 

“But he is good and kind to every one,” said 
Lucy, raising her blue eyes, which were swim- 
ming in tears, to the face of the queen. 

“He may be so to you, child,” returned her 
majesty; ‘but he has broken the laws of his 
country, and therefore he must die.” 

“But you can pardon him if you choose to do 
so, madam,” replied Lucy; ‘‘and I have read that 
God is well pleased with those who forgive; for 
he has said, ‘Blessed are the merciful, fot they 
shall obtain mercy.’ 

“It does not become a little girl like you to 
attempt to instruct me,” replied the queen grave- 
ly; “ZL am acquainted with my duty; and as it is 
my place to administer justice impartially, it is 
not possible for me to pardon your father, how- 
ever painful it may be for me to deny the re- 
quest of so dutiful a child.”’ 

Lucy did not reply; she only raised her eyes 
with an appealing look to the queen, and then 
turned them expressively on the portrait of King 
James, opposite to which her majesty was stand- 
ing. There was something in that look that 
bore no common meaning; and the queen, 
whose curiosity was excited by the peculiarly 
emphatic manner of the child, could not refrain 
fromeasking wherefore she gazed so earnestly 
upon that picture. 

“IT was thinking,” replied Lucy, ‘‘how strange 
it was that you should wish to kill my father, 
only because he loved yours so faithfully!”’ 

This wise but artless reproof from the lips of 
infant innocence, went to the heart of the queen; 
she raised her eyes to the once dear and honour- 
ed countenance of a parent, who, whatever were 
his political errors as a king, or his offences 
against others, had ever been the tenderest of 
parents to her: and the remembrance that he 
was an exile in a foreign land, relying on the 
bounty of strangers for his daily bread, while 
she and her husband were invested with the 
regal inheritance, of which he had been depriv- 
ed, pressed upon her the thought of the contrast 
of her conduct as a daughter, when compared 
with the filial piety of the child before her, 
(whom a sentence of her’s was about to render 
an orphan,) smote upon her heart, and, after re- 
maining some time in silence, apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation, she burst into tears. 

Then turning to Lucey, she said, ‘‘Rise, dear 
child, thou hast prevailed—thy father shall not 
die. I grant his pardon at thy entreaty—thy 
filial love has saved him.” . 


BE CONTENT WITH SUCH THINGS AS YE HAVRE, 
Let that table which God hath pleased to give 
thee, please thee. He that made the vessel, 
knows her burthen, and how to ballast her. He 
that made all things very good, cannot but do 
all things very well. Ifthou be content with a 
little, thou hast enough; if thou complainest, 


‘thou hast too much.— les. 
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when thou wakest; so shall thy fancy be sanc- 
tified in the night, and thy understanding recti- 
fied in the day; so shall thy rest be peaceful, 
thy labours prosperous, thy life pious, and thy 
death glorious.— Quarles. 


‘When the lion-ant attains a certain age, in| 
which it is to change into another form, it then 
leaves off its usual rapacious habits, bit keeps 
on its industry. It no longer continues to make 
pits, but furrows up the sand all round in an 
irregular manner, testifying those workings and 
violent agitations which most insects exhibit 
previous to their transformation. These ani- 
mals are produced in autumn, and generally live 
a year, and perhaps two, before they assume a 
winged form. Certain it is, that they are found 
at the end of winter of all sizes; and it would 
seem that many of the smaller kinds had not 
yet attained sufficient maturity for transforma- 
tion. Be this as it may, when the time of 
change approaches, if the insect finds its little 
cell convenient, it seeks no other; if it is obliged 
to remove, after furrowing up the sand, it hides 
itself under it, horns and all. It there spins a 
thread, in the manner of the spider, which be- 
ing made of a glutinous substance, and being 
humid from the moisture of its body, sticks to 
the little particles of sand among which it is 
spun; and in proportion as it is thus excluded, 
the insect rolls up its web, sand and all, into a 
ball, of which itself is the centre. This ball is 
about half an inch in diameter, and within it the 
insect resides, in an apartment sufficiently spa- 
cious for all its motions. The outside is com- 
posed of sand and silk; the inside is lined with 
silk only, of a fine pearl colour, extremely del- 
icate, and perfectly beautiful. But though the 
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CHRISTIAN CONTENTMENT. 


The lovely bird of paradise, christian content- 
ment, can sit and sing in the cage of affliction 
and confinement, or fly at liberty through the 4 
vast expanse, with almost equal satisfaction: > tae? 
while ‘even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight,” is the chief note of the celestial - 
song.— Swain. 


POETRY. 


From ** Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs.” 1588, 


- My mind to me a kingdom is, " 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
Which God or Nature hath assign’d: 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
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Lauderdale, Frederick, Md.; W. Wilson, Esq. Clarks- 
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No princely port, nor wealthy store, 
No force to win a victory: 
No wily wit to salve a sore; 
No shape to win a loving eye. 
To none of these I yield as thrall; 
For why, my mind despise them al]! 


I see that plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soonest fall: 
I see that such as are aloft, 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
These get with toil, and keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind can never bear. JOHN J. HARROD, 


I press to bear no haughty sway; BOOK AGENT METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, 


I wish no more than may suffice: 


I do no more than well I may; 


work is so curious within, it exhibits nothing to 


Has recently published, 


Look, what I want my mind supplies. external appearance but a lump of sand; and| The Constitution and Discipline of the Methodist Pro- 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, thus escapes the search of birds, that might] testant Church—374 cents; $3 25 per doz. 
My mind content with any thing. otherwise disturb the inhabitant within 
, ; : . | per doz.; gilt, 624 cents, $5.00 per doz.; red gilt 75 cts., 
I laugh not at another's loss; The insect continues thus shut up for six $6.00 per doz. 
Nor grudge not at another's gain: weeks or two months, and gradually parts with| Constitution M. P. Church, with a Summary Declara- 
toss; its eyes, its feelers, its feet, and its skin, all which | tion Rights, of the Princr 
s another's bane: : les of Government—124 cents; $1.00 per doz. 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend; 9g thrust into a en of the inner ap aes . Doddridge’s Rise and acd of Religion in the i, 
J loath not life, nor dread my end. like . te The insect ae ns ears almost in Soul—50 cents; $4.0% per doz.; gilt, 624 cents; $5.00 a 
its winged state, except that there is a thin skin per doz. 


which wraps up the wings, and’ that appears to 
be nothing else but a liquor dried on their out- 
side. Still, however, the little animal is too 
delicate and tender to venture from its retreat, 
but continues enclosed for some time longer: 
at length, when the members of this new insect 
have acquired the necessdty consistence and vi- 
gour, it tears open its lodging, and breaks 


OF THE FORMICA LEO, OR LION-AXT. through its walls. For this purpose it has two 
teeth, like those of grasshoppers, with which it 


( Concluded. ) ‘jeats through, and enlarges the opening, till it 
When the prey is thus reduced to a husk, and gets out. Its body, which is turned like a screw, 


nothing but the external form remains, the next | takes up no more than the space of a quarter of 
care of the murderer is to remove the body from | an inch, but when it is unfolded, it becomes half 
its cell; since the appearance of dead carcases|an inch in length; while its wings, that seemed | School, Medical and Theological Works—with Sta- 

might forewarn other insects of the danger of|to occupy the smallest space, in two minutes’ tionary. . 
the place. The insect, therefore, takes up the |time unfold, and become longer than the body. ia 


wasted trunk with its feelers, and throws it with |In short. it 
wonderful strength at least six inches from the n short, it becomes a large and beautiful fly of TERMS. 


And conscience clear my chief defence: 
I never seek by bribes to please: 
Nor by desert to give offence: 
Thus do I live; thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 


Clarke on the Promises—374 cents; $3.00 per doz.; 
gilt, 50 cents; $4.00 per doz. 

Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises of the Heart—378 cts.; 
$3.00 per doz.; 50 cents gilt, $4.00 per doz. 

Christian Pattern—374 cents; $3.00 per doz. 

Mason on Self-Knowledge—37 4 cents; $3.00 per doz.; 
gilt 50 cents; $4.00 per doz. . 

Camp, Social and Prayer Meeting Hymn Book—374 
cents, $3.00 per doz.; gilt, 50 cents, $4.00 per doz.; 
&e. &e. &e. 

As the entire Church throughout the United States, 
will derive a certain revenue from the sale of the above 
books, as also from the avails of Mutual Rights and 
Methodist Protestant, it is hoped that the preachers, 
and friends in each of the conferences will promote 
the sale of the one and the circulation of the Otfier. 

On hand, a general assortment. of Miscellaneous, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. } 


: the libellula kind, with a long slender body ofa ‘4 
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and then patiently sets about | brown colour, a small head, with large bright 

ing reaches which its fortifications | eyes, long slender legs, and four large transpa- 

cogarement. Nothing |rent reticulated wings. The rest of its habits Publisher for the Methodist Protestant Church, VA 
Industry, its Vigilance, its patience, | resemble that 

or its rapacity. It will wark tye . i i insect whose form it bears, except} At the price of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per tr 


that, instead of dropping its eggs in the water, 
it deposits them in sand, where they are soon 
hatched into that rapacious insect so justly ad- 
mired for its method of catching its prey. 
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other persons obtaining subscribers, who do not remit in 
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the end of six months. | 

No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
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of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 

All communications to be addressed to the Publisher— 


gether to make its pit-fall; 


; it will continue upon 
the watch for more than a month, sulenti ox. 


pecting the approach of its prey; and if itcomes 
in greater quantities than is needful, yet still the 
little voracious creature will quit the insect jt 
has newly killed, and leave it half eaten. to kill 
and attack any other that happens to fall Within 
the sphere of its malignity. Though so vora- 
cious, it Is surprisingly patient of hunger, some 


GOD THE FIRST AND LAST THOUGHT OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN. 


God is Alpha and Omega ‘in the great world, 


of them having been kept in 


= six months and upwards, w 


a box with sand 
ithout feeding at 


make him so in the little world; make him thine 
evening epilogue, and thy morning prologue; 
practise to make him thy last thought at night 
when thou sleepest, and thy first in the morning 
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